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Ctirus fruits produced in Florida 
for use in a fresh state are repre- 
sented in the trade by sweet oranges, 
Mandarin oranges, grapefruit, lemons, 
limes and kumquats. Besides these, 
two others, the citron and the sour 
orange, are used in preserving but 
are not handled in commerce for con- 
sumption as fresh fruit. 

Citrus orcharding had its begin- 
nings in Europe and the cultivation 
of these fruits was undertaken at 
an early date. The first citrus fruit to 
find its way to that continent was 
the citron (Citrus medica L.). It 
was grown in Sicily in some quan- 
tity as early as 1003 and it was Gal- 
lesio’s opinion that it was introduced 
into Italy as early as the third cen- 
tury. It is difficult to arrive at the 
date of introduction of the lemon 
since botanically it was not separated 
from the citron in those earlier years. 
However, it is recorded by Falcando 
that in 1260 very acid lemons were 
grown near Palermo and in Tuscany 
outside the areas in which they oc- 
cur as wild or native fruits. The 
first oranges known in Europe were 
sour or bitter ones. Books and chroni- 
cles of the Arabs mention only sour 
oranges up to the fifteenth century. 
By, them it was introduced into Spain 
a8 well as other areas along the 
Mediterranean. The Crusaders, also, 
probably had a part in its introduc- 
tion. Seur oranges were cultivated 
in Salerno, Sicily, as early as 1003. 


History Of Citrus Culture 


In Florida 


H. HAROLD HUME, IN RADIO TALK, OCTOBER, 11, 1935 


The introduction of the sweet orange 
apparently came at a later date. The 
Portuguese reached India in 1498 and 
the coasts of China in 1516 or 1518 
and they claimed the honor of bring- 
ing the sweet orange first to India 
and later, between 1545 and 1548, 
to Portugal. The name of the actual 
introducer, Jean de Castro, is re- 
corded. The Portuguese claim, how- 
ever, is disputed and the date for the 
European introduction of the sweet 
orange is set by some writers at an 
earlier date. There seems to be a fair 
amount of agreement on the date 
1523 or 1525. At any rate, by the 
beginning of the Sixteenth century 
oranges were grown in the open in 
several of the warmer parts of sou- 
thern Europe and their culture under 
cover had been undertaken in many 
of the colder regions. There came in- 
to existence an extensive literature 
having to do with growing citrus 
fruits under the protection of var- 
ious sorts of structures. 

No citrus fruits are native in Flor- 
ida and the above brief resume is 
given because Europe was the way- 
station in the journey of citrus fruits 
from China and adjoining areas to 
America. In the early years of the 
white man’s occupacy of America the 
only contact with Asia was by way 
of Europe and the first introductions 
to America were evidently establish- 
ed in the West Indies, perhaps in 
the island of Santo Domingo. Re- 
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cently, proof has been presented that 
Columbus, on his second voyage, 
1493, brought seeds or oranges, lem- 
ons and citron to America. Granting 
the correctness of this statement, the 
evidence is to the effect that these 
were the seeds of sour orangs. There 
can be little question, however, that 
whether at this time or a later date, 
sweet oranges were first grown in the 
Western Hemisphere in the West In- 
dies. Again these islands were way- 
stations in the voyages of the Span- 
iards to the eastern coasts of North, 
Central and South America. 

The introduction of citrus fruits 
into Florida did not antedate 1565, 
the year in which St. Augustine was 
founded. Exact information on this 
event, for event it was, is lacking 
but it is reasonable to believe that the 
first citrus fruit planting in the main- 
land of North America was made in 
St. Augustine, probably with seed, 
and so the citrus industry of Florida 
began there in a garden. It was the 
main Spanish settlement and for 
many years the capital of the pro- 
vince. From a letter dated at St. Aug- 
ustine, April 2, 1579, written by the 
Governor, Pedro Menendez Marques, 
to the Audiencia of Santo Domingo, 
the following statement is quoted: 

“There are beginning to be 
many of the fruits of Spain, 
such as figs, pomegranates, or- 
anges, grapes in great quantity; 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Saile Suited To Citrus In Florida 


BY O. C. BRYAN 


PROFESSOR OF SOILS, UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA, COLLEGE 


Citrus is one of Florida’s most im- 
portant crops, comprising more than 
one-third of the state’s entire crop 
value. It requires a greater invest- 
ment and outlay of commercial fer- 
tilizers than any single crop in the 
state. Yet, it suffers many extremes, 
resulting in a wide range of profits 
and losses, many of which are direct- 
ly traceable to the type of soil on 
which they are grown. 


Since citrus is inherently subtro- 
pical in nature, it is confined very 
largely to the Florida peninsula; but 
may be grown as far north as Ala- 
chua and Duval counties with proper 
water protection from cold injury. 
In the main, however, the crop is 
confined to the upland soils in the 
peninsula known as the ridge section 
from Marion county south and along 
the east coast from Daytona to Home- 
stead and from Tarpon Springs to 
Ft. Myers on the west. Although the 
trees may grow on a wide variety 
of soil types, they will not survive 
long on wet water-logged soils. 

As a rule uplands soils in the 
peninsula which have good air drain- 
age are considered the most success- 
ful for citrus production and even 
there the numerous lakes are some- 
times valuable protection in moderat- 
ing the temperature. It is interesting 
to note that the low lying soils and 
valleys, which constitute the greater 
part of the Florida peninsula are not 
adapted to the production of citrus 
unless they have ample water pro- 
tection. Where this is the case along 
either coast or inland, the crop may 
be successfully grown, 

The upland soils in the peninsula 
consist in a large part of Norfolk 
sand and fine sand, with limited areas 
of Eustis, Orlando, Gainesville, Lake- 
wood, St. Lucie and Hernando fine 
sands .and sandy loams. Since citrus 
requires a considerably amount of 
basie elements such as calcium and 
potassium, the Gainesville and Her- 
nando soils having a limestone ori, 
gin, are inherently more adapted te 
this erop, than the Norfolk soils, other 
factors being equal. The Gainesville 
and Hernando soils are characterized 
by a gray to chocolate brown surface 
underlain with a brown to reddish 
brown clay which usually contains 
fragments of ehert and limestone 
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residues. The Coquina rock underly- 
ing the Gainesville sands along the 
East Coast retards root development 
and for that reason, these sands are 
not very well suited to citrus. The 
Norfolk soils are characterized by a 
gray surface underlain with a yellow 
friable sand to a depth ranging from 
4 to 20 or more feet. The Eustis 
soils though limited in extent, dif- 
fer from the Norfolk in having a 
reddish color in the underlying ma- 
terial. The Lakewood soils are deeper 
and more porous than the Norfolk 
soils, and have an orange colored 
subsoil, Because of this porous char- 
acter they are more droughty and 
not ag well suited to citrus as are 
the Norfolk soil. The St. Lucie sands, 
sometimes known as scrub and sand 
dunes, are almost white to a depth 
of eight or more feet except for a 
thin layer of gray sand on the sur- 
face. These sands are still less suited 
to citrus, because of their droughty 
nature and low content of plant nu- 
trient. The soils on the lower East 
Coast consisting of a light gray sand 
overlying an Oolitic lime rock at a 
depth ranging from one to three feet 
are known as Dade sands. This 
Oolitic rock interferes with root de- 
velopment in places and therefore 
lowers their suitability for citrus. 
Yet, their protection from cold place 
them in the list of citrus soils, The 
Palm Beach sands, characterized by 
a speckled shell appearance along the 
East coast, are better adapted to cit- 
rus, than the Dade sands. Both are 
limited in extent, however. 


The Orlando sands and fine sands 
though inherently more productive 
than the Norfolk soils due to their 
higher content of organic matter are 
somewhat more subject to cold in- 
jury, due to their lower elevation. 
But in most instances the Orlando 
soils have reasonably good protect- 
ion, 


The low lying position of the Ft. 
Meade and Blanten soils make thém 
too susceptible to cold injury, there- 
by reducing their suitability for cit- 
rus, although they may be inherently 
more fertile than the Norfolk soils. 
This is especialy true regarding the 
black colored Ft. Meade fine sands 
in the Peace River valley. 

Thus we see that the Norfolk soils 


though not inherently the most pro- 
ductive, owe their extensive citrus 
plantings to their good air drainage, 
elevation friability and depth. Over 
50 per cent of the citrus produced 
in the state is grown on the Norfolk 
soils. The shallow places having a 
sandy clay at four to five feet from 
the surface have a higher moisture 
and nutrient capacity than the deeper 
places and for that reason are better 
adapted to citrus. Moreover the fine 
sands are more suited to citrus than 
the sands because of the capacity 
for moisture. The hammock phase of 
the Norfolk fine sand is one of the 
best citrus soils in the state. 

If properly drained some of the 
loy-lying soils may be _ profitably 
grown to citrus when protected from 
cold. Of these soils the Parkwood and 
Fellowship sandy loams, Scranton, 
Bladen and Portsmouth fine sands 
are adapted to the production of cit- 
rus in the order given. All of these 
types are inherently more fertile than 
the Norfolk soils, but their lower 
elevation is more conducive for cold, 
and for that reason limit their adapt- 
ion to the growing of this crop, ex- 
cept those areas having good water 
protection. The Parkood and Fellow- 
ship soils, both of which have a black 
surface underlain with marl in the 
former, and plastic clay in the lat- 
ter, make them very well suited to 
citrus because of the limestone ori- 
gin. Some claim that these types of 
soils are most ideal for citrus pro- 
duction when properly protected 
from cold. However, the shallow 
phases of the Parkwood soils retard 
root development and therefore are 
not suited to citrus. The Scranton 
soils when protected from cold make 
good citrus lands, because of their 
high organic supply and plant nutri- 
ents. But as a rule the element of 
cold risk on these soils is high, More- 
over, they are not extensive. 

In a few instances the Bladen and 
Portsmouth fine sands are satisfac- 
tory grown to citrus when drained 
aud properly situated regarding water 
protection. They too are productive 
but their low elevation limits their 
adaptation. 


A few areas of muck are grown to 
citrus, but these soils also suffer from 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Will The Florida 


Growers Ever Learn? 


BY JOE KNIGHT 
San Souci Groves, Elfers, Florida 


Will the Florida growers ever 
learn? Will they ever adjust them- 
selves and their situation? Will they 
ever stop the shipping of green fruit 
—the wholesale shipping of fruit of 
inferior grades and the promiscuous 
shipping of any and all kinds of 
grades of fruit? And the situation ap- 
pears to be getting worse—not bet- 
ter. The growers can never expect 
the industry to be what it should, 
or to get anywhere, until they adjust 
themselves. The performance of the 
growers year after year is foolish, 
disgusting, disastrous and almost 
criminal. And it is the same old story 
year after year. If it is not one 
thing, it is something else. If the 
growers will, it is up to them to cor- 
rect the deplorable, pitiful condition 
now existing in the citrus industry 
of Florida. The growers own their 
fruit — it is their proposition. They 
and they alone can remedy our situa- 


‘tion. No one else can do it for them 


and no one else is to blame for our 
condition, poor prices, bad markets, 
etc. 

One would think that among some 
13,000 growers there would be 
enough business sense shown to with- 
hold the wholesale shipping of green, 
absolutely immature fruit this sea- 
son after giving the state the black 
eye it received last season by the 
unrestricted, deliberate shipping of 
that enormous amount of frozen fruit 
due to our last year’s freezes. I heard 
a@ man say the other day that he be- 
lieved there was more lack of sense 
to the square inch among the Florida 
growers than in any other body of 
men that he knew of. And I am cer- 
tainly inclined to agree with him. 
California wants to co-operate with 
us, but we seem to be unable to or- 
ganize to control ourselves and co- 
operate among ourselves in order to 
properly co-operate with our great 
and well organized sister state. As 
we are performing it is impossible 
for California to go along with us, 
and by all means we should certain- 
ly co-operate with California. Cali- 
fornia has tried to co-operate with 
us, but we won’t put ourselves in 
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_THE GROWERS’ OWN PAGE 


This department is devoted to the 
growers, for their use in giving ex- 
pression to their views and a discus- 
sion of growers’ problems. Any grow- 
er is welcome to make use of this 
department for the discussion of 
topics of interest. The only require- 
ments are that the articles must be 
on some subject of general interest, 
must be reasonably short and must 
be free from personalities. The editor 
assumes no responsibility for views 
expressed, nor does publication imply 
endorsement of the conclusions pre- 
sented. 


position whereby she can. She is dis- 
gusted with us and the Florida grow- 
ers as a whole, 

The buyers in the markets want 
to co-operate with us. They are our 
friends and want to stretch a point 
to give us every cent for our fruit 
that they can to enable them to at 
least make a profit. But our pre- 
tense of shipping fruit on the markets 
as compared with California is down- 
right pitiful and usually disasterous, 
‘to say the least. We have too many 
marketing agencies shipping any and 
all kinds of grades of fruit out of 
the state. 

The reason the Exchange does not 
command and hold a larger volume 
of fruit is because it has been in- 
competent. And it doesn’t do any 
good going around giving talks ask- 
ing growers to join an organization 
when it cannot perform. If we had 
three or four good reliable market- 
ing organizations in the state compet- 
ing with each other, instead of the 
great number of incompetent and 
useless agencies, many of whom care 
for nothing, and who have no re- 
gard for the industry except to get 
just their commission, we could have 
an ideal situation, just as they have 
in California. There has been enough 
said and written and shown that one 
would think that at least the grow- 
ers would wake up, but so far it has 
seemed useless, 

I would love to see the day when 
we could do away with all this arti- 
ficial early maturing of fruit, the 
“gassing” of fruit, the “adding col- 
or,” the tampering with fruit in 
one way or another, and everything 
else that is being done to unnatural- 
ly and artificially keep nature from 
properly and naturally taking its 
course. Last year, after the end of 
the season, after our disastrous cold 
winter, and after an estimated sev- 
enty per cent of our crop was dzm- 
aged, it was proudly published that, 
even with the freezes we had had, 
more fruit was shipped out of the 
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state than the season before, brag- 
ing about shipping frozen fruit. And 
last season, to the frozen fruit and 
the damaged fruit, and the fruit of 
all kinds of inferior grades, the “‘col- 
or was added” etc., and of course the 
buyers in the markets did not know 
what they were getting, so that the 
high-class trade who have always 
bought Florida Valencias got dis- 
gusted and switched over to Califor- 
nia entirely, leaving the lower class 
trade to buy our fruit, and leaving 
the Florida growers with no markets 
for our Valencias. 

I have about 170 acres in bearing 
grove, and during last winter I spent 
some $4,000 buying wood and firing 
my groves to protect my trees and 
fruit, and then held my crop to be 
sure that it was undamaged, after 
which I finally shipped into the mar- 
kets and had to compete with all the 
frozen, bad and injured fruit, and 
of course got nothing for my crop. 
I would of course have been much 
further ahead had I saved my $4.000. 
If it were not for the fact that I 
have had income from other sources 
I would have lost my grove long 
ago. 

It is not far from dishonest, it 
is almost a crime, to gas fruit for 
early coloring and to “add color” to 
inferior grades of fruit, because we 
are trying to make our product ap- 
pear as something that in reality it 
is not. And now we have been busy 
discussing and approving a third 
grade for fruit. Why not a fourth 
grade? And a fifth grade? And a 
sixth grade? Why have any grade? 
As Joe Lyons says: “Why don’t they 
talk about the first grade some?” As 
I have stated before, if all the grow- 
ers of our state would visit our big 
auction markets as I did, and es- 
pecially the New York market, they 
would realize what the trouble with 
our fruit situation is. It would make 
an everlasting impression, an indeli- 
ble one, upon every grower who 
could view our so-called graded fruit 
as shipped up there and displayed 
for sale, where it is clearly demon- 
strated that the growers in general 
will never get any reasonable profit 
for their fruit until the main trou- 
ble is corrected, namely: to produce 
fruit of first-grade quality and ship 
it up there in a standard uniform 
grade and pack, and stop shipping all 

(Continued on page 16) 
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New Frost Forecasting Service For Florida 


DR. WILMON NEWELL, DIRECTOR, FLORIDA AGRICULTURAL 


An improved freeze and frost fore- 
casting service for Florida has been 
made possible by the allotment of 
$15,000.00 out of a Congressional ap- 
propriation to the United States 
Weather Bureau and by an appro- 
priation of $10,000.00 per annum by 
the last Florida legislature for the 
same purpose, 

These two funds will be used under 
a plan of close cooperation between 
the United States Weather Bureau 
and the Florida Experiment Station. 


The Weather Bureau has transfer- 
red to Florida, to have charge of this 
forecasting service, Mr. E. S. Ellison, 
Meterologist, who has for the past 
fourteen years very successfully 
handled freeze and frost forecasting 
service for the growers in southern 
California. The State Board of Con- 
trol has also appointed Mr. Ellison 
as Meterologist on the staff of the 
Florida Experiment Station. 

The new forecasting service will be 
gotten under way about November 
15 and, as explained by Mr. Ellison 
at a conference of leading growers 
and shipping organizations at Winter 
Haven on September 12, will con- 
sist essentially of four important 
phases, 

The first phase will consist of tem- 
perature survey work, involving for 
this year the location and establish- 
ment of some 120 official tempera- 
ture recording stations in addition 
to recording stations already being 
operated by the Weather Bureau in 
the state. At each one of these sta- 
tions there will be placed an accurate 
recording thermometer and arrange- 
ments made for its daily reading. 
Another feature of the survey work 
will consist in determining the varia- 
tions in minimum temperatures in 
various parts of a community and 
definitely delimiting the areas in 
which various fruits or crops can be 
grown without extensive freeze haz- 
ard. The forcasts will be made for 
“key” stations in each locality and 
by knowing the usual difference in 
temperature readings between his 
grove and that of the key station 
the grower will be able to know what 
temperature to expect in his own 
planting. 

The second phase of the work will 
consist of daily forecasts as to the 
probable occurrence of frosts or 
freezing temperatures, These will be 
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made each day about noon in Mr. 
Ellison’s office at Lakeland, where 
the state headquarters for this ser- 
vice have been established. The daily 
forecasts will be based upon weather 
conditions throughout the country in 
general, as well as upon the various 
meterological records received by 
wire and telephone from the observ- 
ing stations in Florida. 

These forecasts will be given the 
widest possible distribution, They 
will be given to the press; they will 
be wired to county agent offices and 
other central locations where they 
may be consulted by the growers and, 
in event dangerous temperatures are 
anticipated, the forecasts will be re- 
peated frequently over one or more 
radio stations. It will be possible for 
commercial organizations and grow- 
ers to secure these forecasts by spec- 
ial telegram by paying the eharges 
thereon. The forecasts will also un- 
dertake to indicate the probable dura- 
tion of dangerously low temperatures. 


The third phase of this service will 
consist in professional advice and 
services to the growers themselves. 
The Weather Bureau will under- 
take to warn growers against certain 
unsound and ineffective practices and 
equipment in freeze protection. In- 
cluded in the service will be the test- 
ing for growers of their thermometers 
in order to insure their accuracy. Mr. 
Ellison has pointed out that the use 
of accurate thermometers by the 
grower saves money both ways: If a 
thermometer reads too low the grow- 
er may spend a lot of money unnec- 
essarily in heating or otherwise pro- 
tecting his crop, whereas if his ther- 
mometer reads too high he may fail 
to take proper precautions and suf- 
fer severe frost damage. The great 
majority of thermometers now in use 
by growers are not accurate. Mr. 
Ellison is prepared to indicate the 
sources from which accurate thermo- 
meters can be purchased. These ther- 
mometers should also have proper 
shelters in the locations in which they 
are placed. This information also 
will be obtainable from Mr. Ellison’s 
office in Lakeland. Growers may al- 
so consult him in’ connection with 
their purchase of special equipment, 
such as grove heaters. Mr. Ellison, 
of course, will not advise a grower 
to purchase any particular make of 
heater, but where certain types have 





been found inefficient he will not 
hesitate to say so. 

A fourth phase of the forecasting 
service will consist of research work 
which will include experiments to de- 
termine the critical minimum tem- 
peratures for various fruits and vege- 
tables under Florida conditions. This 
research will also go into the rather 
technical field of temperature inver- 
sion, or conditions in which there is 
a wide variation in temperatures be- 
tween the ground surface or crop to 
be protected and the atmosphere 
some distance above it. An intensive 
study of detailed data, such as will 
be secured by the new observation 
stations, will be made with a view to 
improving the forecasting service. 

In addition to the service head- 
quarters at Lakeland some four or 
five meterologists will be located at 
strategic points through the fruit and 
vegetable sections during the com- 
ing winter season, these men render- 
ing in their respective localities the 
various types of service which we 
have just outlined. 

Mr. Ellison wishes to point out 
particularly at this time that this 
service is an entirely new venture 
in Florida and that some experience 
is going to be necessary before it 
can be made as highly efficient as it 
is in other areas where several years 
of records, observations and exper- 
ience are available. 





HISTORY OF CITRUS 
CULTURE IN FLORIDA 


(Continued from page 5) 


there are many mulberries from 
the mulberry trees produced in 
this same soil, vegetables and 
greens in large quantites, such 
as beans, kidney beans, melons, 
pumpkins, lettuce, cardoons, on- 
ions and garlic; all of these in 
abundance, in such manner that 

I assure your Highness that if 

there were those who would farm 

the land, it is ready for it.” 

The earlier presence of oranges on 
the southeastern coast land of what 
is now the United States, is indicated 
in a letter written in 1577 by Barto- 
lome Martinez to the Spanish King 
from Santa Elena, in which the fol- 
lowing sentences occur: 

“I planted with my own hands 
grape vines, pomegranate trees, 
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orange and fig trees; wheat, bar- 

ley, onions and garlic. All the 

vegetables which grow in Spain 
were raised in the fort.” 

(Santa Elena was located on the 
coast of South Carolina in the south- 
eastern portion of the state.) 

From these statements it will be 
seen that the culture of oranges in 
Florida and in adjacent areas to the 
northward had been undertaken very 
shortly after the beginning of the 
Spanish occupancy. A century or so 
later citrus culture was well advanced 
in the state, particularly along the 
upper and central east coast and 
along the St. Johns River. Bartram, in 
his delightfully interesting book, 
“Travels through North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, East and West 
Florida, etc.,”” makes numerous refer- 
ences to orange trees growing at dif- 
ferent places along the St. Johns Riv- 
er. Likewise, when he was there about 
1771, he noted “a famous orange 
grove, the upper of South promon- 
tory of a ridge, nearly, half a mile 
wide, and stretching North about for- 
ty miles, to the head of the North 
branch of the Musquito, to where the 
Tomoko river unites with it, nearly 
parallel to the sea coast, and not 
above two miles across to the sea 
beach. All this ridge was then one 
entire orange grove, with live oaks, 
magnolias, palms, red bays, and 
others.” 

At an early date orange plantings 
were made at Mandarin. It was an 
important production center as early 
as the 1830’s and the growing of cit- 
tus fruits at the point has been con- 
tinuous ever since the first plantings 
were made. Probably the first large 
commercial development was in and 
about St. Augustine and plantings 
there were in flourishing condition 
when Florida passed to the United 
States in 1821. During the shipping 
seasons prior to 1835 the port of St. 
Augustine was a busy place with ves- 
sels, fifteen to twenty at a time, load- 
ing with fruit for coast markets far- 
ther north — Charleston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. 
On February 9, 1835, frost severely 
damaged the St. Augustine groves 
and today the industry has disap- 
peared from the city. 

There is no evidence that any of 
the citrus fruits are native in the 
Western Hemisphere, The sour or- 
ange, sweet orange, citron and the 
lemon were brought to Florida from 
the gardens and groves of Europe 
by the Spaniards. It is also probable 
that they brought the lime to Ameri- 
ca. Fruits produced at St. Augustine 
or at other points in eastern Florida 
were carried by Spanish explorers 
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and by the Indians on journeys into 
other parts of the state .These jour- 
neys were often, and perhaps mainly, 
\made by water. Seeds were dropped 
and the fruits were eaten on shores 
of lakes and the banks of rivers. For 
the most part these were sour orange 
seeds but there were also sweet or- 
anges and lemons. In due time citrus 
thickets were formed in which sour 
oranges predominated because they 
are the hardier trees, and the early 
settlers found and topworked later. 
These were the beginnings of Flor- 
ida’s budded groves. There are citrus 
plantings in Florida today, some with 
trees scattered here and there in ir- 
regular fashion, the roots of which 
are original stocks from these wild 
plantings of long ago. Even now, so 
remote from the time of their intro- 
duction, the sour orange, rough lemon 
and lime are feral trees here and 
there within the state. 


To Europeans and to many others, 
grapefruit (Citrus paradisi Macf.) 
was unknown up to the end of the 
Spanish Florida occupancy. The ear- 
lier European writers on citrus — 
Ferrari, Volcamero, Gallescio, Ster- 
beeck, Risso and Poiteau and others 
— make no mention of it in their 
writings. Moreover, it is only within 
very recent years that grapefruit 
trees have been growing in- the 
European citrus area. Apparently no 
citrus fruit exactly like grapefruit as 
we understand it has been found in 
China and adjoining areas in the sou- 
theastern portion of Asia, in which 
citrus fruits are native. It is not cul- 
tivated in that region except as a 
tree introduced in recent years. 
Grapefruit has long been confused 
with the Shaddock (Citrus maxima 
Merrill) by botanists and horticultu- 
rists. That the two are closely rela- 
ted is unquestioned, but from the 
Shaddock the grapefruit is specifi- 
cally distinct. The history of the 
Shaddock in America indicated that 
it was brought to the Barbados Is- 
lands from the Orient some time pre- 
vious to 1750 by Captain Shaddock, 
an East Indian sea captain. It will 
be remembered that the Barbados Is- 
lands belong to Great Britain and un- 
questionably the Shaddock soon after 
its. introduction was _ distributed 
throughout the other British posses- 
sions in the West Indies. In descrip- 
tions of the horticulture and flora of 
the West Indies and Jamaica in par- 
ticular the first referenees in litera- 
ture to grapefruit as we understand 
it are found. There is much to sup- 
port the assumption that grapefruit 
as such was first recognized in Jamai- 
ca and that it originated there. How 
it came into existence is unknown, 





but the assumption that it is a mu- 
tant from the Shaddock is not an 
unrasonable one. So far as has been 
determined up to this time the first 
grapefruit trees in Florida were rais- 
ed from seeds planted at Green 
Springs, in what is now Pinellas Co- 
unty, by Don Philippe. He had come 
from the West Indies and had brought 
seeds or fruit with him. One of the 
original trees from this source was 
still living in 1925. It will thus be 
seen that the West Indies played an 
important part in the beginnings of 
Florida’s citrus culture. 

The first of the Mandarin oranges 
(Citrus nobilis and its varieties) to 
come to America apparently came 
from Europe, particularly England, 
to northern nurserymen and thence 
to Florida. Introduction was also di- 
rect from the Orient to Louisiana and 
then to Florida. Others of this group 
came to California and thence to 
Florida, while the Satsuma came from 
Japan to Florida direct, although the 
fruit is without doubt of Chinese ori- 
gin. All of these introductions have 
taken place within comparatively re- 
cent years. 

Kumquats (Fortunella) in three 
species came to Florida either direct 
or partly by way of Europe. Robert 
Fortune introduced one of them into 
England in 1846 and it is recorded 
that very shortly after that date Na- 
gami was brought to America. 

Transportation in Florida except 
by water was exceedingly difficult in 
the earlier days. For this reason, the 
early development of citrus culture 
as a horticultural industry took place 
at various points along the upper 
East Coast of the state, between St. 
Augustine and New Smyrna and ad- 
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WILL FLORIDA 
ees “ C Oe 

Attention is calléd to a letter under the above 
caption written by Mr. Joe Knight of San Souci 
Groves, Elfers, Fla., and published on the 
“Growers’ Own Page’”’ in this issue of The Citrus 
Industry. 

In discussing the citrus situation in Florida, 
Mr. Knight makes use of some very plain, and 
in some instances, rather strong language, 
which, however, seems justified under the cir- 
cumstances. 

The gist of Mr. Knight’s argument for the 
betterment of conditions in the citrus industry 
of the state, is that growers themselves have the 
solution of their problems in their own hands 
if only they will sell and ship nothing but high 
grade, tree-ripened fruit. His arguments against 
“gassing” and “coloring” fruit are based upon 
the danger of these practices being abused 
through use upon unripe or low grade fruit. 

Mr. Knight’s contention that only fully ripen- 
ed, high grade fruit should be shipped will ap- 
peal to the good sense of every grower. If such 
a system were in actual practice, the market- 
ing problems of Florida citrus growers would 
be reduced to the minimum, and they could de- 
vote their time and attention to the production 
of quality fruit. This contention is right in with 
the doctrine preached by this publication from 
its very inception, and we have no hesitancy in 
giving fullest endorsement to Mr. Knight’s ar- 
guments for complete abandonment of the prac- 
tice of shipping immature or low quality fruit. 
Thus only will Florida growers ever achieve the 


ful] megsupe of sucgess and-profify  elwaba 
ADVERTISING FLORIDA CITRUS 


The Florida Citrus Control Commission has 
come in for a considerable degree of criticism 
for its action in placing the advertising of Flor- 
ida citrus fruits with an out-of-state advertising 
agency. This criticism has come from a portion 
of the Florida press, from members of the state 
legislature and from certain growers of citrus 
fruits. So far as The Citrus Industry knows, 
there has been no criticism of the agency select- 
ed — the objections are based upon the belief 
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that the contract should have gone to an estab- 
lished Florida agency as directed by the legis- 
lative act creating the Control Commission and 
providing for the creation of the advertising 
fund. 

The Citrus Industry cannot but feel that this 
criticism is in large measure merited. Citrus 
being by far Florida’s major industry, it would 
seem that the advertising of citrus fruits should 
have been placed with some Florida agency 
which has a vital interest in the industry aside 
from the commissions which might be earned 
under its contract. That this was the thought of 
the legislators who enacted the bill is shown 
by the fact that the law carries a provision that 
the advertising fund should be spent under the 
direction of an established Florida agency. That 
the Commission has seen fit to disregard this 
provision opens the door for criticism. 

Entirely aside from the legal aspect of the 

, case, it would seem that justice and interest in 
-the industry should have shown the wisdom 
of placing the contract with some state agency 
closely affiliated with the industry and acquaint- 
ed with the needs and requirements of the in- 
dustry in placing the merits of Florida citrus 
fruits before the ultimate consumers. 

The agency selected may do everything ex- 
pected of it. The Citrus Industry cannot escape 
the belief that a Florida agency could have done 


as well — or better.C,, ss pot ad 


GOVERNMENT MAY AID EXPORTS “" 

A plan for federal aid to Florida citrus grow- 
ers in stimulation of export shipments of surplus 
citrus fruits is being considered by citrus inter- 
ests of the state. Federal legislation intended to 
encourage exports of agricultural products may 
be applied to citrus fruits under certain con- 
ditions outlined by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

In order to secure the benefits of such legisla- 
tion it would be necessary for Florida growers 
and shippers to effect a marketing agreement 
with an established commission of some kind 
to deal with the Department of Agriculture in 
furthering the plans contemplated under the 
new legislative act.. The legislation provides 
that funds will be advanced by the federal 
government to meet the difference between 
prices received for fruit thus exported and the 
prices received on the domestic markets. A 
further provision is that the government would 
purchase outright surplus supplies of citrus for 
distribution to persons on relief rolls. 

Florida citrus interests are making a careful 
study of the plans provided by the Federal legis- 
jlation with a view to working out some feasible 
means of making them apply to the handling, 
distribution and exportation of Florida’s sur- 
plus citrus fruits. 


One car of unripe citrus fruit will spoil the 
sale of a hundred cars of good fruit shipped 
later in the season. 





If your grove is not producing quality fruit, 
it is not only losing money for you, but it is 
also acting as a handicap for your neighbor 
whose grove is producing fruit of quality. 
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Increased quality and yield mean in- 
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of any other brand of fertilizers sold in 
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‘IMPRESSIONS 








Charley Searcy of Longwood tells 
of a recent incident wherein two cul- 
prits serving time on the county 
“gang” became involved in an alter- 
cation. Fearing trouble the guard 
broke up the squabble and was sep- 
arating the pair when one struck an 
attitude and said: “But before I go 
I want to get one thing over to that 
so and so. I’ve served time seven 
times before, this is my eighth stretch 
on this gang; but every time it has 
been for fightin’, and never once for 


x,” 


stealin’. 


Much pother about the hurricane 
of September 28, which failed to con- 
nect with Florida; and Bishop Wing 
of the Episcopal church telling of his 
indignation when a couple of years 
or so ago he was on a trip up East 
and a hurricane which hadn’t come 
within four hundred miles of Florida 
struck- the Jersey coast inflicting 
large damage; and he had to read 
newspaper headlines there, “Florida 
Hurricane Strikes Jersey Coast.” 


Mentioning which brings to mind 
that as this is being written Dr. J. 
G. Glass of Ormond, who once was 
quite active in Exchange circles when 
he owned that big grove up on Lake 
Weir, with his good wife is on the 
Atlantic homeward bound from En- 
gland. His Ormond parishoners gave 
them the trip this summer as an ex- 
pression of esteem. 


In Edinburgh, Scotland, this past 
summer in a swagger restaurant on 
Princess St., Miss Becky Caldwell of 
Lake Wales, yeah Tom’s sister, en- 
countered the item of “Grapefruit 
Florida 6d,”’ on the menu. It proved 
to be a cocktail glass full of grape- 
fruit hearts; and then search in the 
kitchens brought forth the label of 
the Highland Canning Co., Highland 
City, Polk County, Florida, which on 
an air line would be just about twenty 
miles from the Caldwell home. 6d, or 
twelve cents U. S. A. money, is pretty 
reasonable as compared to our own 
normal restaurant charges. 


Mrs. Colonel, or is it Colonel Mrs. 
Holderman — we always have trou- 
ble with that — the well known Co- 








coa publisher in her editorial columns 
does a first class job of standing ag- 
hast recently. All over the discovery 
that the Jacksonville Union Station 
dining room sells orange juice at 
twenty cents per glass. Probably part 
of the Jacksonville scheme of financ- 
ing those bonds for the cross-state 
canal, 


E. F. Miller of the National Fruit 
and Vegetable Exchange recently 
making an extended stay in Florida, 
and visiting about for a look-see over 
the fruit and vegetable sections. 
Part of the time traveling about un- 
der the chaperonage of Perry N. 
Whitehurst of the Standard Growers 
Assn. of Sanford, and partly wan- 
dering about on his own. 


Bronson C. Skinner of Dunedin 
rises up indignantly to inquire just 
what constitutes a transport plane, 
we having mentioned that W. H. 
(Bill) Mouser had journeyed to and 
from the Apple Convention by that 
form of transportation. Seems the 
truth of the matter is that Bill hitch- 
hiked to and from the convention, 
traveling in the Skinner plane and 
not being bothered with the formality 
of buying tickets. So! Bill Mouser has 
added aerial hitch-hiking to his other 
well known accomplishments, eh? 


Lorenzo A. Wilson and Earl W. 
Brown out visiting over the parish 
in behalf of the Florida Exhibit to be 
held at Radio City in New York this 
winter; and receiving a lot of en- 
couragement, The fact that the same 
crew all through is devising and per- 
fecting the exhibit which functioned 
to make the Chicago exhibit the 
greatest thing of its kind ever does 
much to create enthusiasm for this 
forthcoming effort. With an average 
attendance of 60,000 persons daily 
traveling through Radio City with 
the regular guides, the exhibit there 
ought to be worth while even if no 
New Yorkers should core out to see 
it, which hardly is to be imagined. 


George Clements doing the publi- 
city for this Radio City effort. If 
he does one-half the job he did at 
Chicago, all of us here in Florida will 
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be in his debt. A meeting with George 
on the street in Sanford, and he is 
looking just a bit younger and better 
than he did fifteen years ago. At 
106 George is a much better man 
physicially than when he was publish- 
er of the St. Louis Star something 
less than forty years ago. Figured 
upon the basis that the good die 
young, we believe George still has a 
long and useful life ahead of him. 


Just as we write these lines we are 
all in a dither. Here’s a communica- 
tion from Fred E. (Pinky) Godfrey 
of Orlando. He wants us to play in a 
golf tournament. We can’t do that 
because there are so few golfers in 
our own class — we use only one 
club, a midiron; but one portion of 
the communication interests us ex- 
ceedingly. It says: “Please n6éte the 
enclosed invitation to a beer and 
shrimp party at the San Jaun Hotel, 
8:00 p. m., Tuesday, October 22nd, 
which is being sponsored complimen- 
tary for members and friends of 
members jointly and personally by 
Messrs. Lawrence Gentile, W. H. 
Mouser, Chester Fosgate, C. C. Com- 
mander, R. B. Woolfolk, Howard 
Phillips, I. N. Burman, and E. M. 
Asher.” Yet search as we may there 
is no such invitation enclosed, Shall 
we stay at home or crash the gate? 
Somehow we feel they are going to 
need an old experienced shrimp-pick- 
er like us to make that a success. 


Getting up one morning we felt 
pretty pessimestic, so on sallying forth 
we wore both suspenders and a belt. 
Riding down the road we removed 
our coat, leaving our last-Christmas- 
gift-galluses pretty conspicuous. We 
saw a hitch-hiker ahead. At a dis- 
tance he looked fairly good, so we 
picked him up. On close acquain- 
tance, however, he didn’t look good 
at all. A hard-boiled baby if ever we 
saw one. And just about the nosiest 
guy ever. As full of questions as a 
four-year-old, and his manners not 
the best. Something inside us kind of 
clicked, so we hazarded an experi- 
ment. We said something derogatory 
of the world at large, and he came 
right back enthusiastically. We indi- 
eated a lack of regard for our Gov- 
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ernor and state institutions, and he 
responded most cordially. Then we 
went further and took in a little more 
territory, and he proceeded to outdo 
us most thoroughly. It must have been 
our galluses which inspired hig con- 
fidence to us. Before he dropped out 
a bit further down the road he left 
us, unsolicited, a memorandum of 
his name and address, desiring to 
hear from us. Several days later, con- 
tacting a man who ought to know 
something about such things, we 
handed him the hiteh-hiker’s memo- 
randum and inquired if he knew any- 
thing of him. “Sure,” he said, ‘that 
is So-and-so; that is one of his aliases. 
He also is known as So-and-so. He 
makes his headquarters at Blank and 
lives at Blankville. He claims to be 
‘organizing’ citrus and vegetable 
workers into unions; but the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and other 
legitimate labor organizations disown 
him. As a matter of fact he is part 
and parcel of the Communist party’s 
working forces. We had our eyes on 
him and a few of his choicest asso- 
ciates for quite some time.” 


Converted to the idea that galluses 
are confidence builders, we are now 
wearing them as regular equipment. 


Latt Maxcy of Frostproof says that 
according to his latest information 
Latt Maxcy of the Everglades is all 
right and in excellent health. Latt 
Maxcy of the Everglades is a Semi- 
nole Indian boy, now about fourteen 
years old, whom a grateful father 
named for the Frostproof packer 
while the latter was on a camp hunt 
down in the ’glades. 


John H. Treadwell, who is advo- 
cating a single state citrus market- 
ing outlet to be prescribed by law, 
and Chester B. Treadway, the grow- 


er chairman of the state road depart- . 


ment, should not be confused. The 
lair of the Treadwells is round about 
Arcadia, while the Treadway home 
port is Tavares. 


Suddenly we stumble upon what is 
apparently authentic evidence that 
the most successful orange juice con- 
cern is located in Philadelphia. Buy- 
ing oranges from several sources the 
concern expresses the juice and sells 
it from headquarters in the Quaker 
City. Seemingly it enjoys the largest 
volume of business of any such con- 
cern, 


Railroad statement to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission places 
the estimated losses of the rail 
lines in gross revenue on the 1934- 
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35 citrus crop, due to that portion 
of the crop which did NOT move by 


rail, at $8,100,000. That is a pretty 


fair slice of money in almost any 
circle. 


A Floridian wrote to “Time” in 
New York as follows: “Two years ago 
I had a puppy whose mother was a 
police dog and whose father was a 
pit bulldog. At times his ears would 
stand straight up and his coat would 
be shiny and smooth, At other times 
his ears would droop and his coat 
would become coarse and rough. One 
day, it happened just then that his 
ears were down, we fed him some 
canned grapefruit and found he liked 
it. Next day his ears stood up, and 
shortly his coat got silky and smooth. 
We gave him no grapefruit for sever- 
al days; and found ‘that his ears 
drooped and his coat got rough again. 
So again we fed him grapefruit and 
his ears picked up and his coat got 
shiny again. We carried out this ex- 
periment eight times, and each time 
the results were the same.” Major 
Edward T. Keenan of Frostproof, 
having thus written sat down await- 
ing the appearance of his article in 
“Time.” Instead one day he got from 
the mail the return of what he had 
written, with enclosure without re- 
marks of “Time’s” advertising rate 
card. 


Personally we cannot understand 
anyone with grapefruit being in a 
hurry to market it this season. Some 
shippers tell us our own estimate of 
nine millions of boxes left is too 
high; that just about eight million 
boxes is all they can figure. Now if 
the canneries use a minimum of three 
million boxes, and how can they use 
less and hold their trade, that leaves 
only five millions of boxes. In view 
of the past average consumption of 
grapefruit that should not be enough 
to go around. Only lack of the con- 
suming public’s ability to pay high 
prices, to our mind, prevents the pos- 
sibility of grapefruit going sky-high, 
if only marketed deliberately. 


Yet those growers who cut back 
thousands of grapefruit trees not so 
long ago and rebudded them to other 
things do not seem to be worrying 
over their lack of judgment. Once 
that cross-state canal is opened and 
competitors to the westward obtain 
muchly reduced rates on their grape- 
fruit to the Atlantic seaboard, there 
is still due to be too much grapefruit 
acreage in Florida, in the judgment 
of marketing sharks, when the now 
curtailed producing power of the 
trees returns to normal. 


Thirteen 


However, there are plenty of visi- 
ble signs that numerous citrus in- 
terests are, with both manpower and 
money, reinforcing the Central and 
South Florida Water Conservation 
Committee, with headquarters at 
Sanford; and apparently the move- 
ment started by the fiowing well 
farmers is growing like a green bay 
tree, with prospects that the path- 
way of the ditch diggers may not be 
sO easy. 


A very large citrus grower recent- 
ly said to us, “I have just been up 
to Sanford and looked over that 
Water Committee’s layout and check- 
ed its activities. I chipped fifty dol- 
lars into the pot to help the move 
along. I’m no geologist, but I am 
wholly convinced it will be utterly 
impossible to cut the canal from 
Ocala to the Gulf without taking a 
slice, like a slice of pie, out of the 
Ocala limestone from top to bottom. 
That slice, so to speak, will be 250 
feet thick at the bottom and 850 feet 
thick at the top. In as much as all 
the published geological studies since 
1908 show the bulk of the under- 
ground water that supplies our farm 
wells and municipalities in South 
Florida travels in streams through 
cavities in that Ocala limestone, it 
seems to me that slice to be taken out 
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cannot fail to interrupt the flow of 
those streams, and either to stop the 
flow or give us salt water in the 
place of fresh. One other thing is 
certain, that the water table of lands 
south of the canal for a very long 
way is going to be lowered tremen- 
dously. After investigation I feel-that 
if the possible results were being 
checked by the regular government 
geologists, whose decisions would not 
be influenced by fees, and whose con- 
tinuity of employment would not be 
affected by the nature of their deci- 
sions, the thing would end quickly. I 
believe the Water Committee in the 
long run will develop enough strength 
to force that sort of investigation. If 
if doesn’t come fairly quickly, I have 
a hunch this canal will prove to be a 
sort of second Teapot Dome.” 





Now that is putting it pretty 
strongly, but conviction seems to be 
growing rapidly that the Central and 
South Florida Water Conservation 
Committee, inaugurated by the long 
established Seminole County Agricul- 
tural Assn., but now comprising a 
membership from many other inter- 
ested sections, is a very scrappy out- 
fit with abundant ammunition of 
facts. 

There are something like five thou- 
sand flowing wells supplying water 
for the celery production of the San- 
ford-Oviedo section, which accounts 
in part for the initial activity in this 
water conservation originating there. 
Add the flowing wells of Manatee and 
Sarasota counties, and similar areas 
along the East Coast, and there’s a 
lot of direct interest. Then when it 
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develops that over eighty cities and 
towns in South Florida derive their 
municipal supplies from the same 
Ocala limestone formation, not to 
speak of the private wells of the 
farms all over the highlands, maybe 
the gentleman is right in believing 
the strength of the opposition is due 
to enlarge muchly. 


With new marketing agencies con- 
tinuing to enter the field, Florida cit- 
rus marketing certainly is becoming 
no less complex. 


Rumors afloat that the Florida Cit- 
rus Growers League, the “Simon pure 
growers” organization of a couple 
of years back, is due for a revival, 
perhaps under a new and less confus- 
ing name; but no one willing to make 
any postive statement nor to author- 
ize the use of his name. 


As time has passed since earlier 
writings herein, we have reached a 
decision. Any recalling a dull and 
heavy thud from the vicinity of Or- 
lando on the night of October 22 
may explain it as the sound of us 
being thrown out of that shrimp par- 
ty, for having arrived without the 
invitation. , t My 
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STATE CITRUS GROWERS 
NOW BEGINNING SIXTH 
YEAR OF RECORD WORK 


The fifth year of citrus accounts 
and records sponsored by the Agricul- 
tural Economics Department of the 
State Agricultural Extension Service 
is closing and another one is open- 
ing, says R. H. Howard, assistant 
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economist. Over 300 growers have 
cooperated in the records this year, 
and Mr. Howard says that a summary 
of their reports will be issued about 
the first of January. 

This economic study of Florida 
citrus groves, in which growers of 
several counties have voluntarily co- 
operated, has resulted in considerable 
information being gleaned about eco- 
nomical grove practices and hag en- 
abled growers as a whole to decrease 
their costs and increase their returns, 
Mr.. Howard says. 

Record books prepared especially 
for the project, and containing blanks 
for keeping accounts of value to the 
growers as well as useful in the 
study, may be obtained from the of- 
fice of the county agent, Mr. Howard 
points out. 


Citrus growers should systematical- 
ly inspect their groves every week 
to determine whether their trees are 
bing attacked by rust mites, says 
Entomologist J. R. Watson, of the 
Experiment Station. This will enable 
the grower to begin control opera- 
tions in time to prevent serious dam- 
age by these pests, 


* 


y~ Ants may be eliminated from seed- 


beds by inserting carbon bisulphide 
into every ant hill within 75 feet of 
the seedbeed, In distributing this ma- 
terial, the grower should make a hole 
in the nest with a sharp stick and 
then insert the carbon bisulphide, a 
little in each hole. 


Winter grass best suited for lawn 
conditions is Italian rye grass. 


9 GRANULAR ‘AERO’ CYANAMID 
ON YOUR GROVES Gi TB 
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New York, N. Y. 


The soil bacteria, fed with the nitrogen and stimulated by the 
lime of ‘Aero’ Cyanamid, bring about the rapid decay of the 
cover crop, transforming it into a product having the same ef- 
fect as animal manure. 


By adopting the Cyanamid-cover crop plan, it is possible to 
replace the more expensive organics at a considerable saving 
in your fertilizer bill. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


IN YOUR COVER CROP 





Orlando, Florida 
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oe IT’S ONLY NATURAL for a manufacturer to praise his 
own product. But, after all, it's what the buyer thinks 
and says that really counts. 


If you will take the trouble to inquire you'll find hundreds of 
outstanding growers eager to say a good word for Gulf Fertil- 
izers and Gulf Field Service. Why? Because year in and year 
out Gulf Brands have helped them to grow quality crops 
economically. 


Gulf Brands are known as “Friendly Fertilizers’ because their 
reaction in the soil is friendly and non-toxic. Made expressly 
for Florida soils they contain correct proportions of essential 
plant foods — each derived from carefully selected materials. 
And Gulf Field Service means year round farm and grove in- 
spection at no extra cost — dependable advice about pest and 
disease control, cultural methods and fertilization 
practices. Start now with Gulf Fertilizers and Gulf 
Field Service. Then watch the difference in 

your crops. 


xcoet he GULF FERTILIZER COMPANY 


36th Street, South of East Broadway, Tampa, Florida 





















































































































































































































































































































































































































































Sixteen 
WILL THE FLORIDA 
GROWERS EVER LEARN? 


(Continued from page 7) 
this miserable, practically unsellable 
low-grade fruit to market. And if 
this is not realized the situation will 
have to remain hopeless, and it will 
have to continue as a situation of 
“The Survival of the Fittest.” 

The auction companies and buyers 
there are all our friends, our part- 
ners in business. They want ‘to keep 
the markets up, not down. It keeps 
the shyster buyer from getting a 
monopoly on the market, They want 
to co-operate with us, but we will 
not co-operate with them. But we 
are always quick and ready to find 
fault with the markets and every- 
thing in connection with them, ex- 
cept our own selves. Our grades of 
fruit generally bring all that the fruit 
is worth, if not more. I cannot see 
how some of the fruit that is sent 
up to market ever sells at all, for any 
price. The shippers shipping this 
miserable grade of fruit are a dis- 
grace to the decent growers, the cit- 
rus industry and the state of Florida. 
Buyers in the markets are all beg- 
ging for good fruit. Good quality 
products are always in demand. There 
has hardly been a day during our 
shipping seasons, no matter how low 
or bad our markets may have been 
at the time, but what there was some 
fruit of good quality of a uniform 
grade and pack that sold for high 
prices or enough to net a very fair 
and reasonable profit. 

It is easy to sell fruit on high 
markets or when conditions are ab- 
normal, etc., but in this day and time 
the real product will have to be ship- 
ped. Never try to fool the markets 
by our present performances and 
some of the methods that are being 
used. First, it is dishonest and un- 
fair; and second, we are only fool- 
ing ourselves and hurting our own 


o------- 


C. D. Kime 


Consulting 
Horticulturist 





Grove Advisory Service, 
Soil Investigations, 
Research. 


P. O. Box 222 
Phone 3489 


ORLANDO 
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situation, and certainly not fooling 
the buyers in the markets. To view 
the nicely arranged all uniformly 
graded fruit, as a whole, on display 
from California, and then the con- 
trast, after viewing the Florida fruit 
of a conglomerated mess of fruit 
grades of all kinds and character, 
was so disgusting, shameful, pitiful, 
I did not feel like mentioning the 
fact that I was a Florida grower, I 
was ashamed of our product as a 
whole. 

It is about time, away past time, 
that something be done about the 
fruit situation in Florida and some of 
the present methods now being used 
by our growers and shippers, and 
the talk of over-production of fruit. 
If there is an over-production of any- 
thing it is automobiles, but if the 
automobile industry were operated 
anything like our citrus business 
there would be no automobile in- 
dustry. 

It does seem that out of a per- 
sonnel of some 13,000 growers that 
enough business sense could be got- 
ten together to try to instill into the 
Florida growers that they must co- 
operate, must adjust and correct 
themselves and their methods and 
that they must go along with Cali- 
fornia. The shipping of green and 
immature fruit is almost a crime. If 
the growers would only wait a month 
or two longer at the start of each 
shipping season until our fruit could 
naturally mature and color on the 
tree and perform properly and na- 
turally, we could do away with nine- 
tenths of our foolish and unnecessary 
operations, citrus commissions, bu- 
reaus of state fruit inspections, fruit 
testing, any kind of testing and gov- 
ernment inspection, etc. All we have 
to do is to be patient and let na- 
ture take its course. It will be just 
as easy to wait until, say December, 
as it is to try to ship in August or 
September, and it will not make any 
difference —- the markets will still be 
there waiting for the fruit. How 
simple this would be, and how help- 
ful and beneficial to our state and 
all concerned, 

During last fruit season Mr. Lowell 
Thomas, our eminent radio talker, 
who had given me a standing order 
to supply him with fruit each month, 
wrote me and advised that he enjoy- 
ed the fruit but would like to know 
if it were possible to get a box of 
fruit that had not been tampered 
with in aay way. I advised Mr. 
Thomas that the fruit I had been 
sending him had not been tampered 
with but was simply naturally tree- 
ripened, matured and colored right 
on the tree. He wrote back and said 
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that he was certainly delighted to 
hear it and took great pleasure in 
enclosing his check to pay the bill. 
This is simply an illustration of how 
these things are felt by our con- 
sumers and buyers over the country. 
And this is not the first time I have 
heard these comments, 


We have no inalienable right to 
artificially add color to our fruit to 
try to make it appear like that of 
California’s naturally colored fruit. 
We have the natural high juice con- 
tent in our fruit that California’s 
fruit mostly lacks, which more than 
makes up for our so-called lack of 
color, and if we would raise good 
fruit and grade it and pack it as it 
naturally is, its true worth would 
appear on the markets and buyers 
would know just what they were 
getting, just what to expect, and 
would pay for the fruit what it was 
worth. I wish that there could be a 
reliable marketing and_ shipping 
agency in the state that would not 
tolerate the tampering with their 
fruit in any form of any kind or 
character — I would like to join the 
organization, 





Volusia county’s 10 4-H girls’ clubs 
have been reorganized, a new club 
has been formed at Osteen, and eight 
senior home demonstration clubs 
have been reorganized, Miss Marguer- 
ite Norton, home agent, says. 


FOR SALE 


Lists of Florida Citrus Growers 
compiled from recent survey 
of groves, arranged by counties. 
Name, address, acreage and le- 
gal description. 


Also list wealthy residents of 
Florida. 


W. L. Lamar 


P. O. Box 163 
ATLANTA, GA. 


PATENTS 


Send me sketch, picture, or model of 
your new invention. I will give you 
prompt report on its probable pat- 
entability based on a search of the 
patent records for a small charge. 


PLANTS, BUSHES, TREES, 
VINES, ETC. 


can now also be protected by Patents. 
International Building 


GEORGE E. COOK 
Washington, D. C. 
Registered Patent Atterney 
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WHAT YOU DO IN THE FALL 
DETERMINES 
WHAT YOU HAVE IN THE SPRING 


Very soon, now, your citrus trees will be enter- 
ing a “resting period”—the ideal time for the Fall 
Fertilizer Application. This application is essential- 
ly a foundation feeding, for it governs the extent 
and nature of your spring bloom. And it enables 
the roots to store up energy, so that your groves 
will come through the trials of winter in healthy 
condition. 
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But the roots cannot of themselves continually find 
in the soil enough of the plant foods or elements re- 
quired to build up resistance and to provide a re- 
serve supply of spring food. It is up to you to see 
that the proper plant foods are placed there 
(through fertilization) for the roots to utilize. 


When you make Armour’s Big Crop Fertilizer avail- 
able to your trees, you assure them a well-balanced 
ration of the major plant foods plus minor and sec- 
ondary plant foods, elements that are essential to 
plant growth just as vitamins are to humans. 


For two score years, outstanding Florida 


Discuss “Foundation Feeding” with One of growers have found it pays to use Armour’s, 
the fertilizer with the Seven Active Plant 


Our Field Service Staff. Foods—for their citrus and truck crops. 


An invitation for our representa- 
tive to call and analyze your grove 
fertilizer requirements will place 
you under no obligation. 


wy 


uo 


The Seven Active Plant Foods 
Fall finds all “Seven” busy, 
Storing energy in the rocts, 
To protect your trees through winter 
And assure you better fruits. 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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SOILS SUITED TO CIT- 
RUS IN FLORIDA 





(Continued from page 6) 
cold injury more than the mineral 
soil and thus increase the element 
of risk for citrus. 

It is rather significant and inter- 
esting to note that the most extensive 
soil types in the Florida peninsula, 
namely Leon sands and fine sands 
are nut adapted to citrus production. 
This 1s due primarily to their low 


J. F. AHERN 


Consulting Engineer 









Specializing In 
Diesel, Electric and 

Hydraulic Engineering 
Phone 7-4755 2365 Post St. 
Jacksonville, Florida 















Hotels in 
FLORIDA 














TON 
200 Rooms with Baths and Showers 


Open all the year. Redio and 


¥ RATES $2.00 and up. GARAGE service. 
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Prices Received By Growers For Oranges 


and Grapefruit, 


1934 Crop, and 


Peaches, 1935 Crop 


Estimates of prices received by 
growers for the 1934 crop of oranges 
and grapefruit in Florida, and for the 
1935 crop of peaches in States where 
grown were issued by the Crop Re- 
porting Board. 

Returns to the growers for or- 
anges in Florida at $1.53 were high- 
er by 2 cents a box in the 1934-35 
marketing season than in the previous 
season, principally as the result of a 
narrowing in the spread between 
prices received by growers and prices 
on the loading auction markets, due 
to relatively greater shipments by 
boat rather than by rail. On the other 
hand, the average price of 78 cents 
a box which Florida growers received 
for grapefruit in 1934 is 39 cents 
less than they received in 1933. This 


sharp decline in price was due mainly 
to the unusually large production of 
Florida grapefruit in 1934 of 15,200,- 
000 boxes, 42 per cent larger than 
the production in 1933 and 30 per 
cent larger than the 1928 to 1932 
average, 
Oranges Florida; 
Prices per box * received by grow- 
ers for the crops of 1933-34 


and Grapefruit, 


* 


1933 1934 

Oranges Dol. Dol. 

All san ea 1.53 

Commercial See 1.60 
Grapefruit 

All . vediiblnanietenkeabinda Nee -78 

Commercial _......... 1.45 1.09 


* Local market prices for packed 
boxes less selling charges on the com- 
(Continued on Page 19) 





elevation subjecting them to cold in- 
jury and to the presence of a hard- 
pan in the subsoil which retards root 
development. Most attempts to grow 
citrus on these soils have been fail- 
ures. The St. Johns fine sand and al- 
so Plummer fine sand are rather ex- 
tensive in certain areas, but they 
are low and not suited to citrus, ex- 
cept in very limited areas. 

Thus it may be seen that soil types 
suited to citrus production are con- 
fined largely to the uplands, com- 
monly known as the ridge section 
and those low-lying areas having am- 
ple water protection. Of the upland 
soil, the Norfolk types because ot 
their elevation, friable nature of the 
subsoil and air drainage are the most 
extensively grown to citrus, in spite 
of the fact that they are inherently 
not as fertile as some other types. 
In the main these soils are located in 
the lake region which further mod- 


erate the temperatures, 

Citrus is also successfully grown 
on the Orlando, Gainesville, Eustis, 
Hernando, Lakewood and Dade soils 
and also on the Parkwood, Fellow- 
ship, Scranton, Bladen and Ports- 
mouth soils when drained and pro- 
tected from cold. If these broad prin- 
ciples of adaptation are taken into 
consideration in the planting of cit- 
rus a goodly portion of the element 
of risk involved in growing this 
crop will be avoided. 

RISA a a a er ES 
ASTHMA and SUMMER COLDS are 
unnecessary. Complete relief only $1 
Postpaid. Nothing else to buy. Over 
40,000 HOLFORD’S WONDER IN- 
HALER sold last year alone. Mail $1 
today for full season’s relief to THE 
DANDEE CO., 252 Hennepin Ave., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., or write for 
Free Booklet. 











PERRINE LEMON TREES 





fy October, 1935 





From nurseries of the Largest Lemon Grove in Florida. 150 
acreas already planted with 330 acres more in preparation. 
A limited amount of 14’ to 34’ caliper. Scientifically grown 
trees, identical with our own planting. Original buds from 
trees of record production, on vigorous 3 year root stock 
of Rough Lemon, which is the natural affinity for the Per- 
rine Lemon. 


BREEZY POINT GROVES, INC. 
BABSON PARK, FLORIDA 
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PRICES RECEIVED BY GROWERS 
FOR ORANGES AND _ GRAPE- 
FRUIT, 1934 CROP, AND PEACHES 





(Continued from Page 18) 


mercial crop and bulk prices for non- 
commercial marketings, Commercial 
marketings include shipments by rail, 
by boat, and by truck. 

Peach prices for the United States 
advanced by an average of 80 cents 
a bushel for the 1934 season to 85 
cents for 1935, aithough production 
for the United States as a whole was 
higher in 1935 than in 1934. The 
distribution of this year’s crop was 
considerably different from than of 
1934, a much larger proportion of 
the crop being harvested in the North 
Atlantic and North Central States 
where prices to growers ordinarly av- 
erage prices than for the country as 
a whole. Prices advanced in most 


of the Southern States and in Wash- 
ington, Oregon and California where 
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production declined. In South Caro- 
line and Georgia prices advanced 


‘slightly in spite of increased produc- 


tion in these two States, apparently 
as a result of a stronger consumer 
demand . 


mJ 


as OMISSION AS 
Jp ya 2S bas 


The omission of just a few words 
sometimes changes the entire mean- 
ing of a sentence, a paragraph or an 
article. This was the case in the ar- 
ticle by Prof. J. R. Winston on “Ace- 
tylene Vs. Ethylene for Degreening 
Citrus Fruit” published in last 
month’s issue of The Citrus Industry. 

In the first paragraph on column 
two of page three the words “on mid- 
season oranges were omitted, chang- 
ing the entire meaning of the author. 
The correct reading of the sentence 
should be: “It also is used on fruit 
that regreens during warm weather, 
although this does not normally oc- 
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Nineteen 
cur on midseason oranges if the fruit 
is left on the tree.” 

We deeply regret this omission but 
hope that this correction may give 
proper meaning to the article as orig- 
inally printed. ave 
2 gR Pal ee 
SEMINOLE COUNTY LEADS 

IN FERTILIZER CONSUMPTION 
FOR MONTH OF SEPTEMBER 


The Bureau of Inspection of the 
Department of Agriculture reports 
that the consumption of fertilizer in 
counties using more than 500 during 
the month of September was as fol- 
lows: 


Seminole 2034 
Palm Beach 1673 
Polk 1114 
Hillsborough 1083 
Orange 873 
Dade 779 
Lee 712 
Broward, 618 
Manatee 597 
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Attractive Fruit Properly Presented 
Solves Marketing Problems 


In the successful marketing of citrus fruit as in the marketing of any other 
commodity, appearance makes the first appeal to the purchaser. And in a 
perishable commodity, such as citrus fruit is, preservation is of vital impor- 
tance. These two features of our processing methods mentioned here serve 
to achieve those purposes. 


O K Mold 


Inhibiting 
Process 





F. M. C. 


Wax 














Low Surface 
Tension Water 


Treats the fruit at the washer which thorough- 
ly sterilizes it at the same time killing all sur- 
face mold and provides protection against re- 
reinoculation from surface injuries. It is non- 
corrosive and is equally effective with oranges, 


grapefruit and tangerines. 


The naturally low surface tension of this wax 
emulsion permits treatment of the fruit in a 
cold solution as it is not necessary to reduce the 
surface tension of the emulsion by heating. 







The wax is of such low surface tension that it 
spreads uniformly over the entire surface of the 
fruit, depositing a thin film of wax. Because of 


the low surface tension of this emulsion no bubbles or drops form on 
the fruit, which insures rapid drying, while a perferct polish is attain- 
ed with a minimum amount of brushing. The O K Mold Inhibiting 
agent prevents decay, while the wax retards shrinkage. 


For complete details communicate with 


Florida, Division 


Dunedin, Florida 


Food Machinery Corporation 
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HISTORY OF CITRUS 
CULTURE IN FLORIDA 


= 





(Continued from page 9) 
jacent to inland waters, lakes and 
rivers. Plantings were made here and 
there along the St. Johns River 
throughout its entire navigable 
length. The St. Johns River also 
provided a way of entrance into the 
interior portion of the state through 
its tributaries, the Oklawaha River, 
Dun’s Creek and other tributaries. 
These streams also made it possible 
to reach areas adjacent to them where 
the haulage was not too great and 
difficult. By far the greatest part 
of the early production was to the 
northward of the central part of the 
state and Palatka, St. Augustine, 
Sanford and Jacksonville, all reached 
by water, became important shipping 
centers. The crop of 1886-87 was 
placed at 1,260,000 boxes. Increase 
from year to year was steady until the 
crop of 1893-94 totalled approximate- 
ly 5,000,000 boxes, The crop of 1894- 
95 was estimated at 6,000,000 boxes, 
of which only about half was shipped 
owing to severe freezes that came 
during the winter. So great a reduc- 
tion in the crop resulted that the 
following year the output was only 
147,000 boxes. Again the output in- 
creased as the years passed, but it 
was not until the season of 1908-09 
that the crop was back on the pre- 
freeze basis of 1893-94. Up to this 
time the largest crop produced by the 
state was approximately 35,000,000 
boxes, 1930-31, of which 27,200,000 
boxes were shipped. 

Thus it will be seen that in a 
period of approximately three hun- 
dred and sixty-five years, Florida’s 
citrus industry, started in a Spanish 
St. Augustine, garden, has grown to 
its present scope. Other agricultural 
industries also have started in a small 
way and have grown to large size as 
the years have gone by. 

Florida owes its agricultural de- 
velopment in large measure to the 
introduction of many kinds of plants. 
That all plants worth while for the 
state have been introduced and their 
culture attempted is not the case. 
There is need for further study and 
research in the field of new crops 
for Florida on the part of both indi- 
viduals and state institutions. The ex- 
ploration of foreign lands for needed 
plants is of outstanding importance: 
Our agriculture can be greatly en- 
riched thereby, for what has been 
accomplished in the past can be dup- 
licated in the future, though per- 
chance we shall not find another crop 


so important to the state as the citrus 
erop. 
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THIS NITROGEN 


has those 


VITAL IMPURITIES 


it is the Natural Product—Safe for your Truck 
Crops—the logical Nitrogen for Citrus Fruits 


ATURAL Chilean Nitrate is the nitrogen fer- 
tilizer with hidden values—those elements over 


and beyond its nitrogen—which are so important in 


today’s new knowledge of citrus fertilization. 


Nature herself created Natural Chilean Nitrate. Be- 
cause of this natural origin, it contains at least thirty of 


the rarer elements. These are the hidden values—minute 


a . 4 
quantities of such elements as zinc, copper, boron, 


magnesium, manganese, iodine, potassium, calcium and 


many others. Not only are these rare elements present 
in Natural Chilean, they are present in Nature’s 


own wise blend and balance. 


Natural Chilean Nitrate helps to keep your trees in 
good condition. It insures fruit and truck of better 
quality. It means larger, more profitable yield. It is 
just good business to use this nitrogen with the vital: 


impurities. 


Be sure you specify Natural Chilean when ordering.. 


That is the way to make sure. 


atuval 
HHEAN NITRATE 


THE OLD ORIGINAL SODA 


Oct 
co 


/ . 
October, 1935 : 
COUNTY FARM- AND HOME 
AGENTS WILL ASSEMBLE 
IN ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Florida’s county agricultural and 
demonstration agents will gather at 
the University of Florida College of 
Agriculture October 28 for their an- 


Ls 
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State Agricultural Extension Service. 
Farm and home problems, programs 
and plans will compose the principal 
topics on the program, which will 
continue through November 1. 

There are now 44 county agents 
and 35 home agents, with a number 
of others to be appointed before the 
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tions concerning their work. 
Agriculaurtal adjustment work, 
home demonstration problems, Exten- 
sion assistance in rural rehabilitation, 
farm credit, community problems, 
recreation, 4-H club work, changes 
in farm and home life and adapta- 
tion to new conditions, plans of work 


annual session begins. The new and reports will receive attention at 
agents will receive valuable instruc- the session, Mr. Spencer says. 


nual conference, it is announced by 
A. P. Spencer, vice-director of the 


Control Decay & Wilt 
with BROGDEX 


Control of decay and wilt prevalent in early shipments is just a question 
of the proper treatment of the fruit in its preparation for market. 


The long time fruit now is being held in the coloring room materially 
shortens its keeping life and renders a real decay-shrinkage control 
treatment indispensable if it is to be delivered sound, plump and attrac- 
tive. 


Brogdex provides just such a treatment. It has been developed and 


perfected over a period of years and is recognized as by far the most 
effective method yet developed. It has no worthy rival. 


The success of Brogdex is due largely to the ingenious method used in 
applying the wax to the fruit. This is done by melting and forcing it 
through an atomizer under pressure, producing a wax fog through 
which the fruit passes while being polished. This spreads the wax uni- 
formly without unduly sealing the pores and stem through which the 
fruit must breathe to prevent smothering. 


Other schemes for applying the wax, involving the use of cold wax 
and wax emulsions, are sometimes offered as “cheap” imitations or sub- 
stitutes for Brogdex. But do not be misled. Cold wax does not put enough 
coating on to do any good; while wax emulsions often cause internal 
breakdown by putting too much on in the wrong place and smothering 
the fruit. 


If you plan to use the new “Color Added” process this season — which 
we will be glad to furnish you — it is all the more important that you 
use Brogdex to control decay and shrinkage. This is necessary because 
the chemicals used in the Color Added process act as a solvent and re- 
move much of the wax natural to the fruit, without which it shrivels 
and shrinks very quickly. 


If you are not already a Brogdex-Color Added house we can make you 
a very attractive proposition involving very little cash and enabling you 
to pay as you go. May we talk the matter over with you? A wire or 
phone call will bring a representative to you at once, without obliga- 
tion, of course. 


Florida Brogdex Distributors, Inc. 
B. C. Skinner, Mer. Dunedin, Florida 
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More than 50 percent of the citrus 
produced in Florida is grown on Nor- 
folk soils. 





As the ground is more moist than 
it has been at this season for several 
years, this fall is a good time to seed 
winter cover crops of vetch and Aus- 
trian peas. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, of 
THE CITRUS INDUSTRY, PUBLISH- 
ED MONTHY AT BARTOW, FLOR- 
IDA, FOR SEPTEMBER, 1935. 

COUNTY OF POLK. 

STATE OF FLORIDA, 

Before me, a notary public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, person- 
ally appeared S. Lloyd Frisbie, who hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of The Citrus Industry, and that 
the following is to the best of his know- 
ledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in Section 
411, Postal Laws and Regulations, print- 
ed on the reverse side of this form, to- 
wit: «< 

1. That the names and addresses of 
the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business managers are: 

Publisher — Associated Publications 
Corp., Bartow, Fla 

Editor — S. L. Frisbie, Tampa, Fla. 

Business Manager — S. Lloyd Frisbie, 
Bartow, Fla. 

2. That the owners are: 

Associated Publications 
Tampa, Florida. 

S. L. Frisbie, Tampa, Fla. 

S. Lloyd Frisbie, Bartow, Fla. 

B. L. Gable, Lutz, Fla. 

F. L. Skelly, Orlando, Fla. 

Frank Kay Anderson, 
Springs, Fla. 

B. W. Skinner, Dunedin, Fla, 

F. P. Wall, Mansfield, Ohio. 

8. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees; and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: 

American Fire & Casualty Co., Orlando, 
Fla. 

4. That the two paragraphs next 
above, giving *he names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, 
im cases where the stockholder or securi- 
ty holder appears upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholders or security holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is giv- 
en; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of .the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so 


stated by him. 
S. LLOYD FRISBIE, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to end subscribed before me 
this 30th day of September, 1935. 
(SEAL) H. M. STANFILL, 
Notary Public. 
(My commission expires 10-30-1938) 


YS AES 
IF suffering with Piles, I want to help 
you. Drop me a line explaining. 


Fred C. Whitney 
317 6th Ave., Des Moines, Iowa 


——————————_______ 


Corporation, 


Altamonte 











THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 


OVER A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 
OF EXPERIENCE 


Yothers Citrus Service 
457 Boone Street 


Orlando, Florida 
Tel. 4629 


Pest Control a Specialty; Groves 
with Low Grade Fruit are Solicited. 
Acts as referee in cases of dispute. 
Grove Costs Analyzed. 








CLASSIFIED 


(Advertisments 





The rate for advertisements of this 
nature is only five cents per word for 
each insertion. You may count the 
number ef words you have, multiply 
it by five, and you will have the cost 
of the advertisement for one inser- 
tion. Multiply this by the total num- 
ber of insertions desired and you will 
have the total cost. This rate is so 
low that we cannot charge classified 
accounts, and would, therefore, ap- 
preciate a remittance with order. No 
advertisement accepted for less than 
60 cents. 





tt ant 08 0 0 0 al 


CAUSERIENCE LEPIDOFLOIA — 
(So-called Brizilian oak), resembles 
Australian pine. Grand for wind- 
breaks. Cold resistant. Beautiful. 
Send for sample of foliage. $6.00 
per 100. S. F. Matthews, Home- 
stead, Fla. 


FOR SALE — 80 acres good citrus 
land, two miles northwest of Co- 
coa, Brevard County, Florida. Price 
$1600.00 cash. S. Hendry, City 
Point, Florida. 


FILMS DEVELOPED 2 prints of 
each 25c; 20 reprints 25c. Pine 
Photo, Y-5134 Nevada, Chicago. 


PERSONAL 
QUIT TOBACCO easily, inexpensively, with- 
out drugs. Send address. N. A. Stokes, 
Mohawk, Florida. 











THRIFTY TREES and budwood from record 
performance Perrine Lemon parents, Per- 
sian Lime and other citrus varieties. 
DeSoto Nurseries, DeSoto City, Fla. 


CROTALARIA — New crop, high 
quality, double cleaned, scarified 
Crotalaria Striata seed for sale. 
Attractive prices. Carolinas’ Cro- 
talaria Ca., Camden, S. C. 

UP to $20.00 paid for Indian Head Cents; 
Half Cents $125.00; Large Copper Cents 


$500.00, etc. Send dime for list. Roman- 
ocoinshop, D. Springfield, Mass. 





Large citrus trees for replanting at 
special low price. Grafted avo- 
cado trees and budwood of Per- 
rine lemon and Tahiti limes. 

WARD’S NURSERY 
Avon Park, Fla. 


MEN WANTED—Sell Shirts. No experience 
necessary. Free samples. Commission in 
advance. Free ties with shirts. Carroll 
Mills, 875A Flatbush Av., Brooklyn N. Y. 





October, 1935 
POSITION WANTED — Managing, 


caring for citrus grove, for good, 
reliable party. Highest type ref- 
erence gladly furnished. H. A. 
KUTER, Elkton, Fla. 


WANTED—To hear from owner of land for 


sale. O. Hawley, Baldwin, Wis. 
FREE Booklet describes 87 plans 
for making $20-$100 weekly, home 
or office, business your own. .Elite 
Service, 505 Fifth ave., New York 


City. 


CLEOPATRA MANDARIN and Sour 
Orange rood stook. Also Hamlin, 
Valencia and Persian Lime bud- 
ded trees. Grand Island Nurseries, 
Eustis, Fla. 


WANTED—To hear from owner having good 
farm for sale. Cash price, particulars, 
John Black, Chippewa Falls. Wisconsin. 


PUREBRED PULLETS FOR SALE—White 
Leghorns and Anconas ready to ship. 
Barred Rocks and R. I. Reds shortly. Sev- 
eral hundred yearling White Leghorn hens 
now laying 70%. Write or wire for prices. 
C. A. Norman, Dr. 1440. Knoxville, Tenn. 





LAREDO SOY BEANS, considered free from 
nematode, excellent for hay and soil im- 
provement. Write the Baldwin County 





Seed Growers Associatign, Loxley, Ala- 
bama, for prices. 

FANCY ABAKKA pineapple plants. R. A. 
Saeger. Ankona, Florida. 





FOR SALE—Selected budwood and trees of 
Perrine lemon, Tahiti lime, new varieties 
tangeloes and other citrus. Ward’s Nur- 
sery, Avon Park, Fla. 


SCENIC HIGHWAY NURSERIES has 8 
large stock of early and late grapefruit 
and oranges. One, two and three year 
buds. This nursery has been operated 
since 1883 by G. H. Gibbons, Waverly, 
Fla. 

NEW COMMERCIAL lemon for Florida, the 
Perrine; proven. All residents need yard 
trees, keeping Florida money at home. 
Booking orders for budded stock for Win- 
ter delivery. DeSoto Nurseries, DeSoto 
City, Fla. 


SATSUMA BUDWOOD from Bearing Trees. 
Hills Fruit Farm, Panama City, Fla. 








SEED—Rough lemon, sour orange, cleopatra. 
New crop from type true parent trees. 
Also thrifty seedlings. DeSoto Nurseries, 
De Soto City, Florida. 


BUDDED trees new Florida commercial lem- 
on, proven, thin skinned, juicy, scab im- 
mune. Also rough lemon, sour orange and 
Cleopatra seed and liningout seedlings. 
DeSoto Nurseries, DeSoto City, Fla. 


SEEDS—ROUGH LEMON, SOUR ORANGE, 
CLEOPATRA. Pure, fresh, good germi- 
nation. Also seedlings lineout size. De 
Soto Nurseries, DeSoto City, Fla. 


CROTALARIA SPECTABILIS—Seed for sale. 
New crop, well cured, bright and clean. 
Price 25c per pound in 100 pound lots 
and over, 80c per pound in less quanti- 
ties, f. o. b. Hastings, Bunnell, Lowell 
and San Antonio, Florida. F. M. LEONARD 
& COMPANY. Hastings, Florida. 


WANTED—Position as packing house fore- 
man; in citrus business twepty-five 
years; ten years’ experience as foreman; 
married man. J. R. Henry, Okahumpka, 


E. L. LORD 


Consulting Horticulturist. 
Grove Advisory Service. 
Economical, Safe, Effective. 
Why not give your grove 4 
break? 

-P. O. Box 757 
Winter Haven, Fla. 























